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PREFACE. 



This book has been chiefly compiled for the use of 
those who are unable to consult the more expensive 
military dictionaries now in use ; as the writer has 
found from experience that when commencing the 
study of Minor Tactics the student is frequently at 
a loss to understand the military meanings of many 
of the words used. It is hoped that by the aid of 
this book such difficulty will be avoided, and that 
both teacher and pupil will by its assistance find 
comparative ease in their labours. 

A. B. L. 

WiDEY Cottage, 

Plymouth. 
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A. 

Abatis. — An obstacle used in the defence of 
woods, villages, defiles, &c. Usually made of 
large trees which have been cut down. The stems 
are firmly fastened to the ground with the larger 
branches sharpened to a point and turned outwards. 
They are of little use if much exposed to artillery, 
or when fixed within musketry range. 

AcoouTRBMENTS. — The belts, pouches, slings, &c., 
used by the British soldier. 

Action. — A battle. Artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry come into action when they open fire, or 
become exposed to the fire of the enemy. The 
action of infantry is fire-action and shock-action ; 
of cavalry, shock-action and dismounted fire-action ; 
of artillery, fire-action alone. 

Administration. — ^Military administration is ths^ 
art of raising troops and sup"|^\^\\i%^<ssfiL^'w^&sv*t^^K^-» 

clothi22^, ammunition, pay, ^c. 
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Administratiyb IJhit. — ^A company of in&ntrj, 
or any body of troops conyeniently formed for the 
purposes of payment, discipline, dc. 

Adyanobd Guabds. — ^Detachments thrown ont in 
advance of an army or other force on the march, 
to prevent surprise and gain information. The 
composition depends on various circumstances, and 
the strength may be from •!■ to ^ of the army. See 
Clery, p. 84. 

Advanced Posts. — Fortified Tillages, &c., in 
advance of the main line of battle. BtoalL advaniced 
posts, composed of double sentries with their reliefs 
close at hand, are used by outposts at night to re« 
place the cordon system which has been used by 
day. 

Alabm. — A bngleH90und to warn in&ntry to lo6k 
out for cavalry; or any warning against danger, 
by gun-fire or other means. Alajm posts are 
detailed by all picquets, usually in rear of the 
fires where sentries are to assemble if driven in 
by the enemy. 

Albbt. — A bugleHSK>und to put soldiers on their 
guard. An outpost is said to have been kept on 
the alert when it has been attacked or constantly 
threatened by the enemy. 

Ax^ioNMENT. — Ad, imt^inMj straight linfi> lyin^ 
^tween two points, upon which ttooTO w^XfttocBx 

^J- march. 
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Alternative. — Offering a eboice of two things. 

Ambxtlanoe. — A corps of men formed to attend 
on the sick and wounded. All medical equipment 
with an army on service. 

Ammunition. — ^Includes all powder, projectiles, 
fuses, &c., used by an army. Infantry carry 
70 rounds per man ; cavalry armed with carbines, 
20 rounds per man ; the number of rounds carried 
by artillery varies according to the size of the gun, 
but 150 rounds is the greatest amount. 

Angle. — The meeting of two lines in a point. 
There are various sorts of angles spoken of in 
gunnery and fortification too numerous to name 
here. 

Annihilation. — The act of totally destroying 
th^ form under which a thing existed, so that it no 
longer answers to its description. 

Apex. — The highest point, or summit of a moun- 
tain or hill. 

Appui. — The point of formation. A fixed point 
of support in rear or on the flank of an army. 

Abea. — The superficial contents of any figure. 
The surface included within any given lines, as the 
area of a square or triangle. 

Abmy.— A collectioTL ox \icA^ ^^ '°^^^''-^s>^ 
brancbea of the Bervicie, ^icma^ ^^^'t ^'^^^ ^s^-^^s 
armies consist oi axtiWexi^ e»M^v>t^^ 
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inflBintry, commisBariati medical, vetorinarjy du^ 
lains, &c. Armies are usually sabdiyided into 
army corps, divisions, and biigaaes. 

Abtifioebs. — Skilled wcnrkmen. As a militaxy 
term this is osnally applied to the Boyal Engineers* 

Abtilleby. — ^Has been described as being worse 
than useless off the field of battle, but in^uable 
on it. The effect of artillery is more moral than 
real, it kills but few, but strikes terror into tiie 
hearts of all. It is yery expensive to equip and 
maintain, and takes longer to train ^an any other 
arm ; it is bulky, complicated, and liable to casual- 
ties, cannot easUy change position, and is powerless 
when in motion, consequently it must always have 
an escort of either cavalry or infantry. There are 
four classes of batteries now in use — 

1. Horse Artillery Batteries. 

2. Field Artillery Batteries. 
8. Mountain Batteries. 

4. Position Batteries. 
Mountain batteries have neither limbers nor 
waggons, and Horse Artillery Batteries always 
manoeuvre without their waggons. See Battbbt. 

Abt of Wab. — The art of war enables a mass of 
men to be so organised ' and disciplined that 
their efforts may be directed towards the same 
object. It transforms a confused multitude of 
men into a trained and obedient body of tro<^. 
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Lastly, it allows an entire army to be moved on the 
field of battle in accordance with one will and one 
idea, that of the general officer commanding. 

Attack. — An assault upon an enemy to drivd 
him from his position, llie Attack is a term used 
in the " Field Exercise " to denote the extended for- 
mation in which a body of troops is brought up to 
a point, sufficiently near the position of the enemy, 
whence the most severe fire can be poured in and 
the final assault made. 

Attaikmbnts. — Knowledge gained by effort. 



Barbioade. — ^To fortify with any slight work 
capable of retarding the approach of an enemy, or 
to weaken any sudden attack. Barricades are 
usually made in two parts, one overlapping the 
other, so as to allow free ingress and egress to the 
defenders. They are generally used to connect 
the outer line of defences of a village, and to block 
the roads through woods, defiles, &c. 

Base op Opbbations. — The original line on 
which an offensive army forms. It must always 
be kept open to afford supplies to the army, and 
safety and succour in case of retreat. This base 
may be changed from time to time during the 
campaign as the general officer covsKssass^^ibs^^^^sssiiS^ 
find necessary. 
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I Company ob Battalion.— The company 
dion by wbich a formation is regulated. 

I Points. — The points given by markers as 
for forming line in prolongation of that 

3. — The groundwork or first principle, 
undation of anything. 

:alion. — A body of infantry of the maximum 
h to be efficiently handled and commanded 
►n by one officer. .It is usually considered 
tical unit of infantry, and may be composed 
1 four to ten companies. In war time a 
battalion of eight companies is composed of 
3ers, 10 staff-sergeants, 8 colour-sergeants, 
geants, 16 drummers, and 1000 rank and 

JBRT. — ^This is the tactical unit of artillery, 
ind horse artillery batteries consist of six 
id waggons ; a mountain battery, or a battery 
tion, of four guns. See Autillkbt. 

TLB. — An action in which two contending 
are engaged ; this is the issue to which all 
y operations tend, and the secret of success 
3 in acting with superior force at decisive 

WjPT, — A triangular-shaped sword or dagger) 
ben £ttedon to the muzzle oi aT\flLo\i^CiO\xv^>^ 
mJdahle freapon both in attack, audi ^^lei^fife. 
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Bivouac. — ^An army or body of troops is said to 
bivouac when it rests at night in the open air with- 
out covering. It is sometimes of* great advantage, 
as it renders it difficult for the enemy to discover 
the strength of the attacking force, there being no 
tents by which their numbers can be judged. 

BoMBABDiEB. — The name given to non-com- 
missioned officers of the lowest rank in the Boyal 
Artillery. 

Bbeaoh. — An opening made in a fortification by 
bombardment or otherwise. 

Bbeastwobes. — This term is used in '*The 
Shelter-Trench Exercise," and signifies a low 
parapet reaching to the breast of the defenders. 

Bbioade. — An infantry brigade usually consists 
of three battalions with a due proportion of the 
usual departments. A cavaliy brigade would be 
composed of three regiments and one battery Boyal 
Horse Artillery. A brigade may also be composed 
of the three arms combined. 

Bbidge. — Military bridges are of various kinds 
and for several purposes. The chief are — Biidges 
of boats, pontoon bridges, bridges of casks, trestle 
bridges, raft bridges, spar brid^^'e*^ ^js^Ss^ *^"^ss^ 
bridges. ^ ^ 

Bridge Head.— A iottV^^^XAft^ '^^^'^^•^ 
coxDiQ uiucations across «i xvNet, ^\xw^^ 
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resist attack, and large enough to ahelier Ihe 

defenders. 

Brunt. — ^The heat or utmost violence of an onset. , 
The force of a blow. 

Bursting Chabob. — ^Is the charge of powder 
with which the varions sorts of shells are loaded, 
which is ignited either bj a time-fnse, or, when 
striking the object or the gronnd, by ft percnssioa 

fuse. • 

0. 

Calibre. — The diameter of the bore of a gun. 

Campaign. — The time that an army keeps the 
field, in action, in marches, and in camp, without 
going into winter quarters. 

Canister or Cask Shot. — A cylindrical iron 
case filled with balls or bullets, in clay or sand. 
This is used at short ranges to repel a sudden rush 
on the guns. It has taken the place of grape-shot, 
which is now obsolete. It is only eSbcUve up to 
about 850 yards. 

Cantoned. — ^Divided into distinct parts, or de- 
tached into distinct quarters. 

Cantonments. — ^In India this is a term used to 
denote anjr permanent military station. 

OABBINS.—A abort riAe used by \K>tTi wr^Xt^ wA 
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Cardinal Points. — The chief points of the 
compass — North, South, East, West. 

Carry. — ^To carry is to take possession of, to 
carry by assault. 

Causeway. — A road or path raised above the 
natural level of the surrounding country by earth, 
timber, stones, faggots, &c., serving as a dry passage 
over marshes or lagoons. 

Cavalry. — One of the mounted branches of the 
army. Cavalry regiments are called either dragoon s, 
hussars, or lancers ; the two former carry swords 
and carbines, the latter have lances in addition. 
The cavalry soldier when mounted depends in- 
dividually on sword or lance; firearms should 
not be used from the saddle, except to make a signal, 
or to give the alarm. Dismounted cavalry can use 
their carbines effectually to check an advance or to 
hold a post ; each man carries 20 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. A cavalry regiment consists of eight troops, 
or four squadrons of two troops each. 

Face. — Walk, four miles an hour; trot, eight; 
canter, 10. 

Characteriatica. — Expensive to equip and main- 
tain, and takes longer to train than infantry. 

Centralisation. — The act of dra\«\xi^'^ ^^assissc^ 
point. 

CkABAOTEBiSTic— Ttal ^ViOdl ^^n^vsv^s^^nsSbsj^ 
person, or thing, from anotVex. 
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RGE. — Is the weight of powder used in each 

, for both guns and rifles. To Charge is to 

ce to the attack of an opposing force with a 

Infantry at the doable, Gavidry at gallop. 

lery do not charge. 

JBCUMSPEOTION. — Cantion. Attention to all the 
amstances of a case. 

yiTADEL. — A stronghold within a village or 

all town. When a village is placed in a state of 

fence the liargest and most commanding building, 

a central position, is fortified, and garrisoned bj 

separate body of troops, and is called the citadel. 

t is of the greatest importance, as, though the 

efenders may be driven from all other parts of the 

tillage, yet if the citadel be properly held it will 

greatly facilitate the work of recapture. 

Close Countby. — Confined. Intersected by 
bedges, ditches, marshes, canals, rivers, &o. 

Collate. — ^To compare, by examining the points 
m which two or more things of a similar kind agree 
or disagree. 

Column. — A succession of companies, or parts of 
companies, from front to rear, parallel to each other. 
According to the density of the column it is called 
ipen, quarter, or close. Sometimes tha ii&me 
ooluma " is given ix) a body oi txooi^a '«\i\<3tiS» \t 
^ci a small army. 
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Column of Route. — Is a formation for moving 
on a road with a narrow front when on the line of 
march. In cavalry the front should not be broader 
than column of sections, i.e. four men abreast; 
infantry in fours ; artillery, one gun followed by a 
waggon. 

Combination. — The intimate union or associa- 
tion of two or more persons, or bodies of troops. 

GoMMissABiAT. — A Special branch of the army 
upon which rests the responsibility of supplying 
transport, food, clothing, &c., to the different 
branches of the army. 

Common Shell. — Is a hollow cast-iron elongated 
projectile, filled with a large bursting charge of 
powder. It bursts into a few large pieces, and is 
sometimes used, at both ighort and long ranges, 
against troops in mass or in line, if enfilade or oblique 
fire is possible; but chiefly against buildings or 
other obstacles. It is also employed for shelling 
villages, &c. 

Company. — The war establishment of a company 
of infantry is as follows : — Ofi&cers, 3 ; Sergeants, 
5 ; Corporals, 5 ; Drummers, 2 ; Privates, 113 ; 
Total, 128. A company is divided into two half- 
companies, and four sections, S>«cw3t ^ssSfep^iMe3c^'s»- 
right guide, junior Bu\ia\\.etTv \^iV» ^qcA.<5^* ^X'eSJs^V" 
companies are numbei^ ixoxa. x\^*^ '^^ 
colamn, from front to x^wc. 
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Compass. — ^An instnonent used in military sur- 
veying. A simple form of ami oompass which might 
be used in the field is explained in p. 7, ' Elements 
of Modem Tactics,' by Lient-Ool. Wilkinson 

Shaw. 

CouPLiMENTS. — ^The military marks of respect 
shown by sentries, guards, or bodies of troops to 
officers, according to rank. 

CoNOENTBATiON. — ^The Bct of oollccting on a 
common centre. 

CoNnauBATiOK. — The form and shape of a 
country, i. e. if flat, hilly, or mountainous. 

CoNNEOTiNa FiLBS. — ^Arc files thrown out by the 
various parts of advanced guards, or by picquets, or 
supports in " the Attack," to keep up communication 
with the sentries or bodies of troops on^ their front 
or flanks. 

CoNsoBiPTioN. — ^A compulsory enrolment by lot 
of the inhabitants of a country for service in the 
army ; resorted to in most of the Continental 
armies. 

CoNTBOL. — ^A name by which the Commissariat 
Department of the army was formerly known. 

CoNVEBGiNG.-— Tending to one point. Approach- 
ing each other, as lines extended. 

Convoys. — The modes of tranqport requiring 
escort used in oonnection with an army. They are 
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classed under two heads : 1st. Those moving with 
provisions, ammunition, &c., to the army ; 2nd. i?hose 
moving with sick, wounded, or prisoners away from 
an army. There are convoys by road, by rail, and 
by river. 

Cordon. — A chain of double sentries or vedettes 
surrounding an army for the purpose of preventing 
isolated individuals passing through the line of 
outposts. A combination of the cordon and patrol 
system is now in use in our army. 

CoBPS d'Armeb. — An army corps. One of the 
subdivisions, and the first unit of a large army. 
It is composed of three divisions complete, and a 
cavalry brigade. Usual strength about 21 bat- 
talions of infantry, 6 regiments of cavalry, and 
90 guns. 

Counter- Attack. — An attack made to counteract 
the action of the enemy. 

Countersign. — A sort of watchword given daily 
by the commander of an outpost or garrison, in 
order that the various sentries and guards may 
distinguish friends from foes. The countersign 
must be immediately changed if any man knowing 
it should desert to the enemy. 

Counter-Stroke. — A stroke or attack returned. 

Coup d*(Eil. — Immediate inspiration. The att 
of quickly seeing the weak points o\. «*^^'feVC^»\^^x'«>»^ 
the advauiagcs to be derived \,\ievcitvycsi. 
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Crenel ATE. — A wall is said to be crenelated 
when it has holes cut in it for mnsketrj, com- 
mencing at the top of the wall and reaching to 
about the breast of the defenders. A loop-holed 
wall is the same, except that the holes are cut in 
the wall and do not commence at the top, the 
former may be likened to the letter U, and the 
latter to the letter O. 

Cross Fire. — Means that the projectiles from 
guns in difierent positions cross one another at a 
})articular point of ground. It produces by its 
distracting action a peculiar moral disorganisation. 

Croup. — The buttocks of a horse. 

Curved Fire. — Indirect or curved fire is that 
from guus with reduced charges which fire shot or 
shell so as just to clear an interposing obstacle, 
and then descend upon the enemy who are all the 
time unseen by the gunners. 

D. 

Dam. — A wall of stones, a bank of earth, or any 
other obstruction built across a river to make i 
overflow its banks or change its course. 

Djsbouch. — To march out of a village, a defile, k 

DErsNOE. — A place ib said to \)e p\i\. m «i «\»?w 
^ ^^'uc'c, when a coxomander has arrttu^viSi \\v^' 
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men are well protected from the fire of the enemy 
when the defenders can use their own weapons wit 
effect as soon as the enemy comes within range 
when the position is protected by every availabl 
obstacle which can check the enemy, and prevei 
his reaching the defenders. 

Dbfile. — Is any portion of gronnd that, owing i 
local impediments, can only be traversed by troof 
on a front narrow in proportion to their nuinberi 
The term is therefore a relative one, and depend 
on the strength of the force engaged. There ai 
four descriptions of defile named by Clery in hi 
' Minor Tactics,' p. 242. 

Demaboation. — ^A limit or boundary ascertaine 
and fixed. 

f Demonstration. — This is a military term use 

to distinguish a feint from a real attack. Th 
secondary crossings made in the attack on riven 

are instances of this. 

«• 

Dbmobalisbd. — Corrupted, or shaken in disc: 
pline. 

Deploy. — From the French deployer, to displa 
or unfold, i. e. to unfold, or form comi^eA^\&^ ^'q 
column into line. 

Depth.^ Is the spacer \«kcii \v^ "^"3 '^ ^^ 
troops, from front to rear. ^ 
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ngs which are not possessed, 
ble. 

L'he unfolding, or nnravelling of 

e course a bullet takes oblique 
;tion. 

- Excavations made, usually in 

with clay. They are in some 

^nd replenished by the dew alone. 

aot be watered at these ponds as 

f might be injured and the ponds 

le water should be retained for 

e drinking of the troops. 

Iaroh. — A march by which troops 
s., at an angle of 45° with the front. 

E. — Is that from guns with service 
single of elevation not exceeding 15°. 

—Strict obedience to superiors. I 
3d as the perfection of order au' 
an army, which without it would \ 
It also means the most efficie 
f many and various parts of an an 
end. 

Cavalry. — Cavalry should only 
/^mounted service wlieii ths natui 
vents them from aclm^ o>iXieT 
eaniiot be attacked \)y V\v^ v 
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of the enemy. The led horses must not be under 
lire, but must be kept as near as possible to the 
dismounted men. 

Disorganised. — Reduced to disorder. 

Disposition. — The manner in which an army, or 
the parts of an army, or any bodies of troops, are 
placed, or strategically arranged. 

Distance. — The space between men or corps, 
from front to rear. 

Ditch. — An excavation made in front of a 
parapet, either as an obstacle, or simply for obtain- 
ing earth to make the parapet. 

Division of an Army. — Two brigades of in- 
fantry, together with one divisional infantry regi- 
ment ; a proportion of artillery, cavalry, commis- 
sariat, &c., form a division which is a complete 
tactical and administrative unit of all three arms, 
and with the necessary supply train is able to 
march and fight independently. 

Division of Artillery. — Consists of two guns 
with their waggons following them. 

Division of Cavalry. — The several brigades of 
cavalry belonging to an army corps, when joined 
together, form a Cavalry Division^ the duties at 
which are to precede the army V^y ^ ^wj^^a^^oasst^fe^^s^ 
more, and form a Bcreeu co^eim^ '^^ ^<sc2s* -^^^ 
£ank8 of the army. ^.^^^ 

Divisional Cavalb.^. — K Te®xae^^ ^ 
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a diyision of the anny. Its duties 
> cavalry for the advanced guard of 
escorts, orderlies, &c., and maintain 
th other divisions. 

>LUMN. — Two single columns of dif- 
ons abreast of each other. 

oMPANY. — Two companies of the same 
:east of each other. 

Time. — The trot of infantry. Length 
' inches, 165 paces, or 453 feet, per 

-In military drill this is the word given 
3orrect their alignment. 

-From an obsolete French word " drille," 
3r." The instruction, and practice of 
xercises. 

B. — The men in a battery of artillery 
3d into gunners, drivers, and artificers 
re enlisted shorter in stature than th 
., as they are only required to drive th 
»t to work the guns. 

E. 

VOBKS. — Are fortifications which ', 
ffy of earth and turf. Tl[ieae> Twotk^ 
epaired that they have "been iwv» 
Sardment better thanmABOiirj. 
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Echelon. — Is when the line of troops is broken 
into several parts, moving direct to the front or 
rear in succession. Oblique Echelon is when the 
divisions of a line wheel less than the quarter 
circle, so as to be oblique to the former front and 
parallel with each other. Short Echelon is formed 
by the two centre companies of a line advancing, and 
the remaining companies of half-battalions follow- 
ing in succession, at six paces interval. 

Efficiency. — Active competent power. 

Elbmentaby. — Initial, rudimental, containing or 
discussing first principles, rules, or rudiments. 

Elevation. — Is the raising the axis of the gun, 
or rifle, sufficiently high to enable the shot to range 
the required distance. This is usually done, by 
artillery, by means of a tangent scale; and by 
riflemen, by means of the back-sight of their 
rifles. 

Embbasube. — ^An opening cut in a parapet to 
enable artillery to fire through, and to command 
a certain extent of country. 

Encampment. — The place where any body of 
troops rests, in huts or tents. 

Enfilade Fibe. — Is one whick y^'^'?^*^^'s^^!ss>c^^ 
line of troops. Tlie goji TXi»A\»\ife ^^'^^^^.J^ 
longation of the line to \>e x«^sR^• "^^^^o^^ 
decimvely eflfectiye fiie, \ieva^ ^^^»^ 
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. account of the impossibility of 

-A figbt. A battle between two 

rs. — Are nsnally made with strong 
) for the discomfiture of cavalry, 

imetimes formed of felled trees in 

3 abatis. 

1. — Resolute and active. Prompt to 
and unlooked for attacks. 

To besiege, to enclose, to invest. 

— A protectino; parapet on the flank^ 
isi^ally made of gabions, &c. 

— All arms, clothing, accoutrements, 
J for a soldier when on an expedition 

— Learning. Knowledge gained from 
n books and instruction. 

^ guard of soldiers over prisoners, 
inguished officers and Royalty. 

—To quit. To withdraw from a 
or position. 

— A movement by which troops change 
for attack or defence. 

GuABD. — Usually consists of a non- 

o£Scer and four men, and \\.ft dwVv 

every one wishing to "p«tfta ^i\itav) 
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tLe line of sentries, give or refuse permission to 
pass, or send in a report and await orders, in 
accordance with the instructions given. These 
guards are usually posted on a main road intersect- 
ing the outposts of an army. 

Exercise. — Drill, and manoeuvring of bodies of 
troops. Instruction in the use of the various 
weapons known in the British Army : as bayonet 
exercise, sword exercise, &c. 

Expedition. — The formation and march of a body 
of troops for any important or hazardous purpose, 
such as the surprise and capture of an important 
village or bridge. 

Explosion. — The bursting, or sudden expansion, 
of any elastic fluid with force, and a loud report. 
The discharge of a gun. 

F. 

Fall! — Any besieged place is said to fall when 
it surrenders. A rope attached to a guu, which 
passes over a double and triple block ; the end of 
it passing round the windlass is called the fall. 
Commonly used by the Koyal Artillery. 

False Attack. — A secondary ^jAXs^iS^^ ««^ '''^^^ 
feint intended to dWerl t\iei ^\X»ewNkcfc^ '^'^ *^^^ 
enemy from the real attack. ^sv^qs' 

Fascines.— Bnn^U^ oi stVcVa, «^ "^^"^^ 
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bound togetber in long thin fiiggois, tbe usual 
length is 18 feet, and 9 inches in diameter, but tbey 
are made shorter if required for special purposes. 

Ferry. — A ferry is one of the means by which 
rivers are crossed, a flying bridge is a sort of ferry. 
A place where boats pass over water to convey 

passengers. 

Field Abtillbbt. See Abtillkbt. 

Fight. — An engagement between contending 

forces. 

Fighting Line. — Is the first extended line of a 
battalion moving to the attack, the second line being 
the supports, and the third the reserve. 

File. — Two men, a front-rank man and his rear- 
rank man. 

FiNALiTT. — The final or last condition. 

Fire Aotion. — ^The act of fighting with firearms, 
i. e. guns or nfies. See AonoN. 

Flag of Tbuok. — A white flag usually carried by 
an officer who is deputed by superior authority to 
communicate with t he enemy. See ' Queen's Begu- 
lations,' Sect. YIII., Para. 63, and Olety, p. 11. 

Flank. — ^The Inner Flanh, that nearest the point 
of appui. Directing or Pivot Flank^ that by ^hidh 
troops march. Outer Flavk^ tliat oigii^QieitB the iaa&t 
£aijk. Reverse Flank, thftt opi^\id ^^ <iSaw^^3aii% 
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Flank Attack. — An attack upon the side or 
flank of an army, this was a favourite manouvre of 
Frederick the Great's. Our attacks are now usually 
made on front and flanks if possible. 

Flank Defence. — ^Is the means used in fortifying 
a position, to protect every part from unnecessary 
exposure to the direct fire of the enemy. 

Flank Mabch. — ^Is a march in which a force 
exposes its flank to an attack of the enemy. This 
is only considered dangerous when the enemy is at 
stiiking distance. It requires great speed and 
discipline on the part of the troops employed, and 
great vigilance and energy on that of the com- 
mander. 

Flanking Fibe. — Must be directed along the front 
of or nearly parallel to the line to be flanked. It 
would thus take in flank an enemy approaching to 
direct attack. This fire has the same advantages as 
enfilade fire. 

Flanking Pabties. — Are thrown out by advanced 
and rear guards to turn the flanks of all obstacles, 
and so ascertain that no enemy is near to hinder the 
advance of the main body. 

Flash. — A sudden burst of fi«i\svb ^t Xvsgja^^ ^ 
sudden widening in a cansil ox tvn^x« 

FlYINQ JBbIDGK.— a SOTt oi ^^^^"^"^^^^ 

ooDsista of one or more Y>oala ot \iKt%««^ "^ 
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a long cable to a point in the centre of a stream ; 
when these boats are properlj steered, in a strcmg 
current, they are swept bj it from one bank to the . 

other. 

Flying Camp; — A camp only pitched for a short 
time, the site in this case would be selected for 
tactical reasons, and not for sanitary ones as it 
would be in a standing camp. 

Fltino Posts. — Small cavalry patrols of. about 
four men, usually used by outposts about dusk, ou 
roads leading to the enemy. 

Folds of Obound.— ^Undulating. Ground covered 
with small hills. 

Forge. — ^A body of armed men. 

FoBD. — ^A defile of inconsiderable length whose 
flanks are open but inaccessible. Shallow parts of 
a river. The limits of depth fordable by infantry, 
3 ft. ; by cavalry, 4 ft. ; by artillery, 2 ft. 4 in., 
with limber boxes, and 8 ft. 4 in. without. 

FoBTiFioATioN. — ^Thc act of strengtJieDing a 
position, or putting a town, village, dbc, in a state 
of defence. Is divided into two heads, viz. Permanent 
and Field Fortification. 

Fraise. — A fence of wooden posts placed close 
togefiber, and Brmlj fixed in the gcouadH pointing 
slightly oatw&rdB. Used to asaiefe ^'b ^d<esDsai^ fit 
J^ermanent and field fortiacationa. 
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Front. — The front with reference to an align- 
ment is the direction of the supposed enemy. 
Used as a general term, the word signifies the 
direction in which soldiers face when occupying 
the same relative positions as when last told otf. 

Front, Change of. — Taking up a new alignment 
on a base at an angle to, and either touching or 
intersecting the former alignment. 

Front Fire. — A frontal fire is that which is 
directed perpendicularly, or nearly so, to the gene- 
ral line of troops fired at. 

Frontage. — Is the extent of ground occupied by 
the front rank of a body of troops, in whatever 
formation they may be. 

Fctndamental. — A leading or primary priociple, 
rule, or law, which serves as the groundwork of a 
system. 

Fuse. — The fuses which are used to explode 
shells, are either percussion fuses, or time fuses. 
The bursting charge of a shell is ignited either at 
a previously calculated moment of its flight by a 
time fuse ; or on striking the object aimed at, 
or the ground, by a percussion fuse. See Length 
of Fuse. 

Gabion.~A large baskot oi^^m ^N» ^^^ l^si^ 
cylindrical in shape ; wl[i©ufiV\^^ ^VOcl^^-^^^ 
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for rivetting the interior slopes of a battery. Size 
3 feet high, and 2 feet in diameter. Galnons are 
sometimes made with wooden uprights, and inter- 
laced with iron hands. 

Gallop. — Cavalry gallop at the rate of 12 miles 
an hour, or 352 yards in a minnte. The pace of 
an orderly on service may be taken at the above 
rate for one mile, hot beyond that distance at 10 
miles an hour, or 293 yards a minute. 

Garrison. — Troops stationed in any fortified 
place, for its security, or otherwise. 

Glacis. — ^The slope in front of a fortification 
which extends to the natural surface of the ground 
in the neighbourhood. 

Ground. — The position or place where a battle is 
fought. Taking Oround is &e moving a body of 
troops in any required direction. Oaining Qrownd 
is advancing. Losing Oround is retiring. 

Group. — This is a formation to resist cavalry 
used in skirmishing, and in *' The Attack.'* When 
ordered to form groups, the right and left files of 
every four will close to each other, turn outwards^ 
and prepare for cavalry if necessary. 

Guard. — A body of men under an officer or non- 
commissioDed officer, told off to protect a particular 
person or spot. The strengtii oi a \|[^«xi^V&^c»iS^ 
^^ed by the numh&r of jsentxlea it \% xew^aasA N» 
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famish; it is told oiT in threes, that being the 
number of men required to furnish reliefs for each 
single sentry. A guard usually remains on duty 
for 24 hours. 

Guide. — Bight and left. The subaltern officers 
of a company are usually the guides if all the 
officers are present, but if not, the senior non- 
commissioned officers will act as guides. Senior 
right guide, next senior left. Chddes, on service, 
are trustworthy natives selected to guide the troops 
on their march. 

Gun. — This term is now applied solely to the 
pieces of ordnance used by the Boyal Artillery. 
See Abtilleby. 

Gunners. — Those men of the Boyal Artillery 
who are employed to work the guns. The rank 
of a gunner is the same as a private in the line. 

Gyn. — A machine made of wood or iron, used to 
mount or dismount guns from their carriages. 

H. 

Habituated. — Accustomed. Mado familiar by 
use. 

Half-battery. — A battery is d\5rvdfc^ ^«>^l5k v^^ 
half-batteries, called the xi^YiV. wcv^ X^'IN* ^^'^'^^ ^''^*^ 
consisting of three guns w\t^ ^iXveSx ^q^^i?^^"^* ^^ 

Halt.— The word of commm^ ^^^^^ "^"^ 
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while marching, to bring them to a full stop. On 
the lino of march regular halts should be obsenred, 
for the purpose of resting the men and horses; 
these should be made at stated hours. The custom 
on this head varies in different armies, General 
Craufurd's orders to the light division directed % 
halt, half-an-hour after starting, and once every 
hour afterwards, the halt to last at least five minutes. 
When the halt is sounded troops should be allowed 
to rest in the order of march, unless they are iQ a 
village or defile, when the village or defile must be 
cleared before the halt is made. 

Hahlet. — A few houses collected together, but 
without a church, is termed a hamlet. If a church 
is with the houses it is a village. If the houses and 
churches are numerous it is a town. If there is a 
cathedral it is a city. 

Havbbsaok. — A canvas or linen bag issued to 
every soldier; it is used to carry provisions, &c*^ 
an<l worn with a sling or strap over the right 

Ehoulder. 

High Angle Firb. — Is that directed from guns at 
a greater elevati(m than 15°, with any charges. This 
term now includes vertical fire. 

Horizontal. — ^Parallel to the horizon. On a 
JeveL 

H0H8E -Abt/lljbbt. — Tbe TOo\iu\i»^.>>twvs3ii^l%si 
^ojral Artillery, which is able tvi a.^\» mSJci, «»^ ^ 
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quickly as, cavalry. A battery of horse artillery 
has 7 officers, 174 men, 77 riding horses, 106 
draught horses, 6 guns, 6 waggons, 1 forge, 8 spare 
carriages. 

Howitzer. — A light piece of ordnance used to 
throw shells. 

HussABS. — Light cavalry. See Cavalry. 

Huts. — When there is no fear of a sudden attack 
huts may be used as a temporary or permanent 
camp for an army. Huts are commonly in use as 
winter quarters for an army in the field, they may 
be made of bamboo, leaves, straw, brushwood, wood 
planks, or sheet iron, the walls are also frequently 
constructed of stones and turf. 

I. 

Imbrue. — To wet or moisten. To drench in 
. blood. 

Impact. — ^The blow with which a shot from a 
gun strikes the object aimed at. The moment of 
impact is that when the two bodies meet. 

Impregnable. — Invincible. That cannot be 
reduced or conquered by force. 

Indemnitt.— Security agama>* ^^^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
writing or pledge by wliich. a Tgist^^XL Sa^a^^''^^ 
future loBB or injury. o 
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Indent. — To notch; to jag. An indent is a sort 
of requisition or application for stores ; chiefly used 
in India. 

Indibeot FntB. See Oubved FnuiB. 

Infantbt. — This is the only arm that acts inde- 
pendently under all circumstances, it is easy to 
raise, train and equip, and comparatively cheap. 
The action of infancy is — 1st. Fire-action; 2nd. 
Shock-action ; 8rd. A combination of the two. T4ie 
tactical unit of in&ntry is the battalion, war estab- 
lishment as follows : — Officers, 81 ; Non-commis^ 
sioned officers and men, 1066. A battali^ is 
usually divided into eight companies. 

Infobmation to be acquired by an anny in fiie < 
field is inseparably connected with Security, botih 
these duties being chiefly entrusted to the out- 
posts. Information is obtained in two ways — Ist 
By the reports of spies, deserters, prisoners, 4ke. ; 
2nd. By reconnaissance. All information obtained 
must be thoroughly sifted before it is reported* 

Initiative. — To take the initiative is to be the 
first to begin the fight, and to compel the enemy lo 
follow suit. 

Intendancb. — ^The pay and commissariat depart- 
mentB in Conimeniisl armies. 

Intbbn, To. — To shelter aaii -jitcAft^ feom\aam 
^rei^^ trodvB. who have taken dafi\\«t* ^^ laRW^ 
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protection from a neutral state. Bourbaki's army 
when pressed by the Germans songht protection, 
and was interned in Swiss territory. 

Intersected Country. — Is that which is divided 
and cnt np by hedges, ditches, marshes, rivers, &c. 

Interval. — The lateral space between men or 
corps in frontage. Between infantry and cavalry 
the intervals are 25 yards; between batteries of 
artillery or artillery and either of the other arms, 
28^ yards. The interval between squadrons in line, 
12 yards. Full interval between sub-divisions of a 
battery in line, 19 yards. Half intervals, 9i yards. 

Intrench. — To increase the power of defence of a 
position, by the use of field works, defensible posts, 
or even shelter-trenches. 

Invasion. — The act of marching an army into an 
enemy's country. 

Invest. — To surround and lay siege to a fortress, 
village, &c. 

J. 

Junk. — Unravelled rope, commonly used as 
wadding for ordnance. Salt Junh, the salt beef 
issued to soldiers on service. 

Keep.-A Btrong tower \>TOi^ "^^os. «e^^, 
eastie or fori, to bo held \>? \axe\>e»»^®*^ ^ c^ 
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the fort itself is taken. The citadel in a fortified 
village may be called the keep. 

Key of Position. — ^A military position which 
may be naturally weak, but by being strengthened 
can be made a formidable point of defence. 

Knoll. — The top or crown of a hill, but more 
generally a small round hill or mount. 

Kbieosspiel. — ^A German war game, inyented for 
the purpose of teaching strategy and tectics. 

L. 

Laddebs. — ^There are several sorts of escalading 
ladders, those commonly used are made in lengths 
of 12 feet, and fit one into another, so as to 
form continuous steps of any required l^igth. 
Ladders are also made of rope, wire, bamboo, d«. 

Lagoon. — ^A fen, swamp, or shallow lake. 

Lance Cobpobal. — ^The lowest rank of non- 
commissioned officer in the infiintry. Lanee 
Sergeant is a corporal, with the acting rank of 

sergeant. 

Langebs. — Begiments of cavalry armed with 
lances, which are a sort of spear about nine feet 
long. Lancers are most effective in pursuit. 

Lateral ObjcanTNioATiONS. — Axe thooa which are 
maintained by diififerent ^vin0O& ot «^ VDGKShm<cii«- 
^^^ Uf the Bame fhmt hj diff^cenfc TO^dA, wa\i^ 
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neoessary to ensnre rapid concentration when 
required. 

Length op Fuse. — There are three lengths of 
time fuse now in use, calculated to bum five, nine, 
and twenty seconds. The composition bums at the 
rate of one inch in five seconds. See Fuse. 

Light Cavalby. — Hussars. See Oavalet. 

Limbeb. — A two-wheeled carriage having boxes 
for ammunition, to which a gun is attached when 
limbered up. 

Line. — ^A battalion is said to be in line when its 
companies are deployed on the same alignment to 
their full extent, i. e. in two ranks. Columns are 
said to be in line when their fronts are on the same 
alignment. Line of battle is the formation of the 
three arms in order of battle. 

Likes op Defence. — Are the natural and artificial 
defences which are held against an attacking force. 
The Line of Resistance is that where it is decided to 
make the first important stand. 

Lines of Opeeation. — The lines by which an 
army advances to form line of battle. 

Linked. — Regiments which have been \j5Kssfc.^ 
together under the new locvj\\«vsi% ^Oc^^sov^ ^^^'^'^^ 
to he Unked battalions. 1^%^ Vot^'^s* "^^^^^^^^ 
when fastened together "by t\i^ T©«i"^ ^'^ ^"^ 
^te their being held by oB.e T£i».''a.. 
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LooAusB. — To eao&ne to ft limited Bpace^ To 
associate with a district, town, or ooantry. 

LooPHOLB. — ^A slit, or long bole ont in a wall to 
enable riflemen effectiyely to nse their rifles. See 

CBBNBIiATE. 

LuNETTB. — ^A work much used in field foriifica^ 

tion. 

Magnetic. — ^Attractiva Possessing the proper- 
ties of the magnet. The magnet derives its name 
from a city in Asia Minor (Id^gnesia) where it was 
first discovered. 

Main Bodt. — This, when speaking of an army, 
means the chief part, that portion of the force 
which is commanded by the senior general. 

Manceuvbes. — ^The application to the field of the 
principles and movements learnt at drilL The 
quick orderly change of highly drilled and flexible 
masses from one land of formation to another, or 
their transference {rem one point to another. 

Mantlets. — ^Bifle-proof screens made of iron, and 
sometimes of thick ropes firmly bound together ; 
they are generally provided at sieges for all em«? 
brasures, to protect the gnnners. 

Map. — There are three kinds of map, vis. mili« 
^arjr^ topographioai, and geogcaphieaiL The fi»4 
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is a plan or drawing; the second a map similar 
to the Ordnance Survey ; and the third a general 
map of large extent. 

Maboh. — " Quick inarch," the usual word of 
command given to move soldiers from one place to 
another. For formations on line of march, see 
Column op Eoutb. When the three arms march 
together two conflicting questions have to be con- 
sidered, viz. the Tactical and the Administrative. In 
war time, when the enemy is near, artillery must be 
in front of the column (or near to it) ; infantry 
in the centre, and cavalry in rear ; but in time of 
peace the infantry will lead, followed by cavalry 
and artillery. If the three arms can move by 
different roads, then infantry should have the 
shortest, cavalry the softest, and artillery the 
hardest. Bate of marching, 2^ to 3 miles an 
hour for infantry, 4 miles for artillery, and 5 miles 
for cavalry ; this rate will alter with the length of 
the column, the state of the roads, and the weather, 
&c. A days' march is usually from 10 to 15 miles ; 
20 miles and over is considered a forced march. 

Mabgin. — The border, edge, brink or verge. 

Mabesman. — A good shot. To become a marks- 
man a soldier must have obtained at least, in the 
cavalry 175, in the infantry 200 points in the indi- 
vidual firing of the *' range practice " est ^3s^^ ^assss^s^ 
course, and an aggregate oi «A» \e»s^^» '^ ^'csoiij^ 
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when firing 20 rounds in the *' b ** and '*c*' 
practices of the field practice, i^. in the ten rounds 
fired at each of the **head and shoulders " and 
" figure " targets. 

Mabsh. — ^Low boggy land, usually partly coYered 
with water. A swamp. 

Masebd. — Hidden. A battery is said to be 
masked when it is concealed ^m the enemy. 

Mass. — A mass of quarter columns is when several 
battalions of in&ntry in quarter column are formed 
in rear of one another, the distance betwe^i batta- 
lions being usually 12 paces. Mtusing numben 
means the collecting together of large numbers, 
upon this power ti^e* development of physical 
superiority depends. 

Massing Guns. — The joining together of several 
batteries in the field so as to concentrate their fire 
upon the enemy, this is considered the most effiao* 
tual mode of silencing the opposing artillery. 

Materials. — The stores, Ac., used by an army 

for all purposes. 

Mean. — Is the medium between two extremes. 

MiiTBB. — A French measure of length equal to 
39 * 37 English inches. 

Moat. — A ditoh^ or deep trench (wet or dry) 
round the rampart of a castle ox o&sxicfx^ai^^'^lJ^aMu^ 
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the yarions branches of the anny and placing them 
on a war footing. 

Mobility. — The power of quickly massing an 
army. The mobility of an army depends on the 
marching power of the force, and the organisation 
of its transport by its commander, as without these 
essentials an army cannot be massed at a given 
point in a given time. 

Moral. — Is that science which teaches men 
their duty and the reason of it. Hence the morale 
of an army is the feeling with which all ranks are 
inspired to do their duty. 

MoBAL SuPBRiOBiTT. — Is Superiority of intellect, 
and in a military sense it is derivable from stricter 
discipline, a better cause, previous successes, or 
similar influences. Its elements should be estab- 
lished in time of peace, success will confirm them 
in time of war. 

Munitions op Wab. — Ammunition and military 
stores of every sort and description. 

N. 

Nbutbalitt. — The state of taking no part in 
disputes or contests between others. 

Night Attacks. — Are, ob. «yw^o^ai^» ^*^ '^'^ ^^s 
dimcalty in mobiUsing ttie txoo^^. ^^ '"'^tv^^' 
reace; the difficulties vrTaicVi Vy ^"^ ^^ 
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• 

grotind are great, become insimnoimiaUe wlieii 
encountered by nigbt. Nigbt marcbes are, bow- 
ever, sometimes imdertaken, and tben the aUack 
is usually made at daybreak, or just before it. 
The attack at Tel-el-Eebir was an instance <^ tbis. 

NoBMAL.— According to role, or principle. 

Numnah, or Numdah, — ^A sort of felt saddle^oib 
used in cavalry regiments to protect tbe borsei^ 
backs. 

Oblique Fibb is tbat wbicb is directed obliquely 
or slantwise to tbe line of troops fired at ; it is more 
eifective than frontal fire. 

Obsolete. —Oat of &sbion. Oat of date. I>i8^ 

used. 

OoouPATioK, Abmt ov. — ^An army that temtam 
in possession of a country it bas oonqnered, mniil 
peace is signed or indemnity paid. • 

Offensiyb. — ^To assume tbe offensiTe in battle ia 
to advance to tbe attack of tbe enemy instead of 
waiting to be attacked, wbicb would be acting on 

tbe defensive. 

Opebations. — ^Military operations axe the nore^ 
ments of an army in tbe field, wbidi may b6 either 
tactical or sfirategical, aooording aa tbd mo^^m^itB 
are wade in the presence ol» ox \wfot^ i;^^^dGkfi%%i^ 
oaemjr^ 
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Opebations, Base of. See Base. 

Obdbb. — In a military sense an order is a com- 
mand which admits of no dispute or hesitation. 
All orders on outpost duty should if possible be 
given in writing. 

Obdeb of Battle. See Line. 

Obdeblies are messengers, either horse or -foot. 
It is always advisable to have a few cavalry 
attached to a picquet as orderlies. 

Obdnance. — All guns and projectiles used in the 
British service. 

Obganisatiox. — ^To organise an army is to estab- 
lish subdivisions and to give chiefs to each, in order 
that they may be instructed and moved in accor- 
dance with the will of one man, and thus forming 
through all grades a chain of responsibility from 
the general to the last man. 

Outflank. — To turn with troops the flank, or 
flanks, of the enemy. 

Outlying Picquets. — Are those on outpost duty ; 
but picquets that are told off to remain in camp 
or quarters are called inlying picquets. 

Outposts. — Are detachments thior^prsi. ^sroJO^^ ^\«5PCRfc 
when halted, for its immedi^A.^ ^To\»^^VA.«v5.^<3ai.^sQx- 

priBe. Its duties are o\)fteT^^\.\o^ wA ^^^^^"^^^^^ 
which Becmitj and rest may \>ek erksvyte^av^ "v* 
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Outset. — ^The beginimig. TI16 
of a fight or undertaking. 

OnTWOBKB.-^Arefortifioati0nBConstn]0tedbeyond ^ 
the body of the place, but within the glaoia. 

Ovals. — ^Are fonnations assumed bjthe dnpports 
of the attacking force when seveielj pressed upon 
by the enemy's cavalry, bat they are xaielT z^ 
quired, a line two or fonr deep is nsnally considered 
sufficient for the pnrpose. 

P. 

Paob. — ^The nsnal length of pace for infimtry i8> 
in double time, 88 inches ; qnick time, 80 inches ; 
stepping out, 88 inches ; stepping shor^ 21 inol^B ; 
length of side-step, 12 inches. When a soldiei^ 
takes a side-step to dear,, or cover another, as in 
forming fours, the pace will be 24 inches. A home 
will walk at about 828 feet per minute; trot 856 
feet, and gallop about 1056 feet per minute. 

Parade, To. — ^To draw up in order a body cf 
troops for drill or inspection. 

Parallel. — A line which throughout its whole 
extent is equidistant ttom another line* FSaiallel 

lines can never meet. 

JPasapkt.-^A mass of eax& whidiL Mk^bsoini «|| 
as a protection against the ^pnigraia «aiA%iA ^%^ 
eo^zDjr, the height may be feoia twa to «#^^m^ 
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and the thickness varies according to the pro- 
tection required. 

Fabaphbase. — To unfold an author's meaning 
with more clearness than his own words express. 

Park. — ^A park of artillery includes the whole 
of the guns, ammunition, waggons, stores, &c., 
required for a siege, as well as the small-arm 
ammunition. The word is also applied to the 
ground on which the guns stand or are parked. 
A Field or Engineer Park includes all the tools, 
materials, and stores required by the Eoyal Engi- 
neers. Convoys are parked in three ways : 1st. If 
for a simple halt, the waggons are ranged in lines 
25 yards apart, axle to axle, poles facing in one 
direction, horses picketed in front of their waggons ; 
2nd. When parked to resist an attack, the waggons 
should be drawn up either in a square or oval 
in one or two ranks, carriages axle to axle, or if 
more space is required, end to end, horses are 
picketed in the interior opposite their waggons; 
3rd. When the convoy is of gunpowder, then the 
carriages should be massed closely together, and 
the horses and escort should be withdrawn to some 
distance, so as not to draw the fire of the enemy on 
the convoy. 

Pablby. — To treat or coniet ^KJel «si. ^ssassosJi 
verbally. ^^ 

Pabolb. — ^A word or co\niV«t«v^ ^^^^o. 
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by the officer oommandiTig an annj, in Older that 
sentries may distinguish friends from foes. An 
officer if taken prisoner may be put on jKirofe 
by the commander of the enemy's foroeS) he is then 
allowed at large but mnst giye his word not to 
attempt to escape. 

Party. — ^A party may consist of any number of 
men detached from a large force, for any purpose 
whatever. 

Pass, Mountain. — ^A road, or path leading over 
a momitain. 

Patbol. — ^There are three sorts of patrols luied 
in our service : — 

1. Visiting PairaU. — ^A non-commissioned officer 
and two or three men who are sent out between 
reliefs to visit sentries and keep np commnnioatioii 
with neighbouring picqnets. 

2. Beconnoiiring PatroU are sent forward half a 
mile to one mile to examine gronnd and give notioa 
of approach of the enemy, usually ccnnposed of # 
non-commissioned officer and four men* 

3. Strong PatroU are for the same purpose aa 
reconnoitring patrols, may be of any strength, if 
over 12 men are furnished by supports or reserve* 

Peroussion. — ^The impression one body makcir Odt 
another hjr falling on it, or strikmg it. SeB Fmok 

PjE!RPEimi(mLAB.—lL line Mixn% %i^ *n!|gai^lB&si||i9ik 
^^7 /^e j97azie of the borizon. 
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Pbbsonnbl. — The eflfective or useful part of an 
army. 

Physical Supebiobitt. — Can only be got by 
numbers, training, and proper weapons. Physical 
power is force of arms. Moral power, force of 
intellect. 

Picket, To. — ^To fasten horses by the head and 
heels, with ropes or chains, to short poles of wood 
called ** pickets." 

PiCQXTBTS. — ^Are the most important part of the 
outposts, from which all the sentries surrounding 
a halted army come. The strength of picquets 
varies, and is governed by that of the outposts and 
the number of sentries and patrols absolutely 
necessary. See Outlying Picquets. 

Pile. — To fix three rifles so that they stand 
alone. The arms of gaards and picquets, when not 
in use, are usually piled, so as to be available at a 
moment's notice. 

Pioneers. — A small body of regimental artificers 
who march at the head of their corps with tools, &c., 
ready to remove any obstacle found on line of 
march. 

Pits. — There are several aorta ol ^"nJv*^^ ^^ac^Ts^^^ 
in size according to their »e^et«^. xsafe"^^^'^ ^%^ 
most common are gun-pits, "VioT^*^^^"®"* ^^^*^*^ 
Bbelter-pits^ ifec. 
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FiYOT Flank. — See Flank. The flank man Oii 
whom a wheel is made is the pirot man. 

ThkN.—See Map. The word plan in engmeezing 
is applied to a repTesentation of the sni&oe tha^ 
would be exposed if the object were cat liorizcm* 
tally at any leveL 

Flatbau. — ^A broad flat open space of gronnd. 

Plunging Fibb. — ^Is when a gun is fired from a- 
height so that the projectile bories itself witiumt 
ricochetting. 

Point. — ^The leading party in an advanced gnaid 
is called " the point." See Afpui. Tactical points 
on a field of battle are those which may be ooonpied 
with advantage. 

PoLiOB. — Soldi^ are employed as regimental 
and garrison police. A rear goard to an army 
advancing, has as a role simply to act as police^ 
protect the baggage, and collect stragglers. 

Pontoon. — ^A pontoon is a sort of float nsoaUy 
made of metal, they are nsed to support a bridge 
over a river, and are generally either cylindrical 
or boat-shaped. A pontoon troo|> is a monnted 
company of Boyal l^gineers eqmpped with pon.« 
toons, carriages, and all materiaLs for bridging a 

river. 

Position^ Chanob ot. — Aa a %<eiii«nSL Xcscbb^ ia 
moving oft the groimd oocfooiftai "Vjtj ttwas^ «& 
^king up a freab alignment ^W\i TOiftswt ^owSasi 
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nor intersects the former alignment, but may be 
either parallel or at an angle to it, and towards 
any front. For drill purposes, a change of position 
generally implies a change of front off the old 
alignment, on a base given by detached points. 

Post. — ^A soldier's position while on sentry. See 
Adyanoed Posts. 

Pbaotioal. — Capable of practice or active use ; 
opposed to speculative. 

Pbedominant, — Superior in strength, influence, 
or authority, 

Peisonbbs of Wab. — Soldiers captured by the 
enemy, or those who have surrendered ; they may 
be confined in prison, or put on parole. See 
Pabole. 

Pbojeotile. — Is the term now applied to the 
various sorts of shot and shell used in our army, 
which are of two shapes, round or spherical and 
elongated. 

a 

Quabtbb. — To give quarter is to spare a man's 
life. To quarter, to house or settle trc^cs^ Scc^ "^w 
station. Quarter guard is ixswaXi^ 'Oaa ^^ ^^^^. 
mounted in camp or quaxtQiB, ioT ^^vx ^'^*^*^*^'^^^ ^ 
^ead Quarters the residence oi ^iSaR^ ccrsas^ss^ 
the army. ^ 
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Bafts. — Are made of timber, sometimes with th< 
addition of empty casks ; they are used for bridginj 
streams where the yelocity is not great. 

Eaison d'Etbb. — ^Tlie reason why. The primal] 

cause. 

Baeino Eibe. See Enxiladb Fibs. 

Kallt, To. — To collect and reduce to ordei 
troops dispersed or thrown into confusion. Th< 
rallying point of a picquet is usually in rear of thi 
fire where the sentries are directed to cQllect 1 
driven in by the enemy. 

Eangb.— The range of modcim artillery is almos 
unlimited, but the following are the usuid limits : 

Position guns, from 1500 to 4000 ^ards. 
16 pounders, „ 1000 to 2500 „ 
9 pounders, „ 800 tp 2000 „ 

Bake. — ^A line of men side by side. DoM 
Bank, two lines of men, one behind the other 
Bank and File^ includes corporals, lance corporals 
and privates. 

Bations. — ^The bread and meat issued to soldien 

jb oamp or quartera. A horse's daily forage, (h 

^njr daiJjr issue, mail 9A grog,fiievooaL,«»2L%<sCL,%i 

Ms!AB.^^Ja ibe position wMch la ^^ ts^«w» 
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the front. Bear Bank, the rank behind the 
front rank. Bear Guard, that portion of troops 
which is told off to protect the rear of an army ; if 
to an army advancing, the duty will be that of 
police, but if to a beaten army retiring, then the 
duty is most severe and harassing. The great 
art of rear guards, under these circumstances, is 
that of being able to compel the enemy frequently 
to deploy for attack, and then to continue the 
retirement without fighting; but a rear guard 
should be continually threatening to fight. 

Eeoonnoitbing. — Is taking observation of every- 
thing. It is upon the ample and accurate informa- 
tion to be obtained by reconnoitring parties that 
every commander forms his plan of action. Cavalry 
is chiefly used for this duty. There are three sorts 
of reconnoitring parties — 1. In force; 2. Special; 
3. Ordinary. The strength of each of these parties 
will vary according to circumstances. 

Bb-entebino Angle. — The re-entering angle in a 
wood is that which points inwards, or towards the 
wood itself. 

Begimekt. — A regiment of infantry is now 
composed of several battalions, generaUy t^^ ^^ 
regular troops and three ot iovvt ol wiaSSM>x^- 
regiment of cavalry consists oi iowx ^*^^^^\. e»s 
eight troopB. The artiHOTy \» ^^"^^^ !^!;^ ^^^ 
Begiment of Artillery, and i^ flaVvd^^ ^-^^ 
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brigades. The Boyal Engineers are spoken of 
as a corps, which is divided into companies and 

troops. 

Eeinfoboe.— To strengthen with the snpports. 

Belief. — The new sentries who are reqnired to 
relieve the old ones on the e:qdration of their time 
on sentry. 

Eendezvous. — ^A chosen place of meeting. 

Bequisition. — A common fljstem of obtaining 
anything reqnired by an army in the field, by 
payment or otherwise. A document usually ie« 
quired by officers in charge of stores (previous to 
issue) as a voucher. 

Besebvb. — ^The reserve is intended as a g^eeal 
support to the lines of picqnets and supports, it 
should consist of £rom one-third to one-hiuf of the 
whole outpost. The reserve should be oirt of m^ 
of the enemy, it may b6 advanced to reinforce 
supports, or taJke up a strong position on its own 
ground, on which the picquets and supports can 
retire. 

Betibb, To. — ^To &0. back firom a position. TEo 

retreat 

^ BioocHwr. — £ioocliet fire eafils&ea est ^ewMa&M 

into a line of troops by a aen«a oi fSEVs^ %a&i 

^nnda of the ato^ but the fio|B(^ai» A ^^ 
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guns do not act truly on rebound. When distance 
is unknown riflemen usually fire at a low range, so 
as to judge the exact distance by marking the 
ricochet of their bullet. 

EivER. — A stream with a velocity of li feet per 
second, or 1 mile per hour, is " sluggish " ; of 2 to 
3 feet per second, or 2 miles per hour, is " swift " ; 
of 3 to 6 feet per second, or 3 miles per hour, is 
" rapid " ; of 9 feet per second, or 6 miles per hour, 
a " torrent." 

BoAD. — When reporting upon a road, state the 
principal places connected by it ; the exact width, 
state of repair, the gradients, drainage, level as 
regards the country, how enclosed, nature of sur- 
rounding country, if there are parallel or cross 
roads, &c. 

Bole. — ^The duty performed. The part acted. 

Rouio) Shot. — Circular projectiles fired from 
smooth-bore guns. A Bound of ammunition is one 
charge, either for guns or rifles. 

EoTJNDS. — The visits paid by officers on duty to 
picquets, guards, sentries, &c. Captains and sub- 
alterns go Visiting Bounds; field officers^ Gra^dw 
Bounds. 

BouTE. — An order to niatci\i. KVb» "^^ x««>5s. 
which troopB move. See CoiAjms o« "^o^st:^- 
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EouTiNE. — A method Attained by habit. An 

every-day duty. 

EuGOBD. — Rough, nneyen, or rooky oonntry. 

EusE. — ArtifLoe. Trick. Stratagem. Fraud. 

Deceit. 

s. 

Salient Angle. — An angle that projeots, or is 

advanced. 

Salvo. — The discharge together of a number of 
guns. This would be £e artillery equivalent to an 
infantry volley. 

SoouTS OF iNFAijnFBT, or Oatalby. — ^Are men 
thrown out in advance, to search for the enemy 
and report his position. The term is also applied 
to an ordinary reconnoitrer detadied from a patrol 
or guard. 

Section. — The fourth part of a company of 
infantry. Cavalry in sections is double the front 
in line. In half-sections it is four times the tsm!k 

in line. 

Seoubity. — To an army halted, is assured by 
outposts. To an army on the march, by adimnoed 
and rear guards. 

Sentbieb. — May be double or «^^<&^«DLd iSioidi 
berelieved every two houxa, or oi^eofiflt ii^s««f^"^^ 
Mounted cavalrj sentries axe ^8Mkfi^'^«B«^"J^«^ 



% * 
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Sebbefiles. See Supebnttmebaby Bane. 

Shell. — Shrapnel shell is packed with bullets 
which are liberated in their flight, at the proper 
moment, by a small bursting charge of powder 
breaking up the outer case of the shell. Used 
against all formations of troops up to 3500 yards. 
The head of shrapnel shell is painted red to distin- . 
guish it from common shell. See Common. 

Shelteb Tbench. — A small trench thrown up 
in presence of an enemy to afford temporary 
shelter from shot and shelL For definitions of 
terms in the Shelter-Trench Exercise, see * Field 
Exercise,' p. xxx. 

Shook Action. See Action. 

Signals. — Those authorised are, — 

To advance. — A wave of hand or sword. 

To ask for reinforcements. — Head-dress held or 
waved above head. 

No enemy in sight. — ^Rifle or sword with cap on 
it held perpendicularly. 

Enemy in sight. — Rifle or sword held up hori- 
zontally. 

Enemy in very small bodies. — Rifle or sword 
held up steadily. 

Enemy in strong bodies. — ^Rifle or sword lowered, 
and Faised 

It 18 advised to add to fti^ ^^^^ ^^"^^^^^^^ 
Leld up high atove eitiiet ^o^^5i.^'^ "^^ "^^^^ 
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Halt. The whisfle is also flftnotioned A0 ft iignaly 
bat it is not at piesent in mnch fftTonr. 

SiMULTANBouB. — ^At the Bamo time* AU at onea. 

Seibmishino. — The object of this is either to 
cover a body of troops, not formed for attack, niili 
an extended line; or to feel for an enemy wiiosa 
exact position is nnknown, when advancing throiigh 
an enclosed country. 

Solid Shot. — Projectiles made of solid iron; now 
obsolete in our army, but used in the nayy against 

ironclads. 

SoBTiE. — To issue out from a besieged place to 
the attack. To make an unexpected dash for tke 
purpose of annoying the enemy, or retarding him 

in Ills work. 

Spaob.— The amount of ground that would be 
required for the strategetical moTement of troops* 

Spab BaiDGE. — ^A light sort of wooden platform 
used to connect the broken arches of a bridge that 
has been partly destroyed. 

Spitz. — A (German word used to signify flm 
point, i.e. the most advanced, or rearmost groiip^ 
in an advanced or rear guard. 

Spy. — An informer ; a necessary evil in waiitta. 

Squad. — A few soldiers d.e\AS\»i ist ^affi^m 
&tigne. 
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Squadron. — Two troops of cavalry. See Ca- 
valry. 

Staff Officer, — Is an officer who acts as the 
eye and ear of the general, or other officer to whom 
he is attached, who conveys his orders, collects infor- 
mation for him, and represents him when he is not 
present. If the general of an army be compared 
to the head, the staff may be justly compared to 
the nerves which convey the volition from the 
head to the different members. There are many 
sorts of staff officers, viz. Eegimental, Brigade, 
Divisional, General, Departmental, &c. 

Status Quo. — This means the position in which 
two opposing armies find themselves, when neither 
has gained an advantage. The soldier will best 
understand this by the expression " As you were." 

Stragglers. — Men who have fallen out from 
the main body, through fatigue or any other cause. 
It is the duty of the rear guard to collect these 
men and bring them in. 

Stratagem. — A trick. A plan or scheme for 
deceiving the enemy. 

Strategy. — Is the art of conducting the greater 
operations of war, by movements thft»t \aka ^§s»RRk 
out of sight of,, or at a dialwiciek itcrai ^ ^'^^^^^ 
Strategy decideB where to wit. ^^^^^^ ^"w^."^ 
decide the manner of executioii. 
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Stream, Tbibutabt. — ^These are sqmU streams 
which flow into a riTer^ they are most nsefiil when 
preparing to build a Inridge, as boats or other floats 
may be concealed in ilkem, together with 6&er 
material, and need only be brought from thenoe to 
the main riyer at the last moment. 

Subdivision. — ^Is half a company of in&ntry. The 
front of a subdivision in a field battery is one gun 
(3 yards). The front of a subdivisicm in a horse 
artillery battery is 7 yards. Oolnmn of sub* 
divisions is a gun with a waggon on its right. 

Substitution.— Is phicing one man in another's 
place. Conscription with snbstitntion was intro- 
duced into the French oirmj in the time of Napoleon 
in lieu of universal service. 

SuPEBioBiTT. See MoBAL and PHTSiOAiir 

SupEBNUMBBABY Bank. — Is the third rank of ib- 
fantry, and the serrefiles in cavalry (dompoaed at 
officers and non-commissioned officers). 

Supplies. — All rations, stores, clothing affimmtv 
tion, &o,, required for an army. ^ 

SuppoBTs. — Are the aids to the fighting line, €xr 
reconnoitring parties, who supply reinforoeme&tfl 
and cover retreat. 

Synopsis. — ^A general yieW) or a.eolleolioa of 
I things BO Arranged as to ei!bfia\ ^3asb ^^vi^bii^^ik % 
I condenaed form ox yi&w^ 
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T. 

Tactics. — The drill and manoeuyres of the three 
arms combined, in the presence of the enemy. 
Tactics may be divided into two divisions — 1. Higher 
tactics, V7hich commence as soon as the two armies 
have been brought face to face by the operations of 
strategy ; 2. Minor tactics, which come into use not 
only on the field of battle but also off it, in fact 
their application never ceases during a campaign. 

Tactical Efficiency. — Consists in being able to 
march, drill, and shoot well. 

Tactical Points. See Points. 

Tent. — Those generally used are circular tents, 
10 feet high, 12^ feet in diameter, calculated to 
hold 15 men. Larger tents are used in India. 

Tentative. — Trying. Attempting. 

Thbatbb of War.— The whole tract of country 
in which it is possible for the opposing forces to 
meet. 

Theoretical. — Speculative. Not practical. 

Time Fuse. See Fuse. 

Touch. — ^When the enemy is met with, the Touch 
of him should never be lost, i.e. kii^ \s\a^«vsNsessivsfe» vscS*^ 

intentions should "be \mce««fli^l ^^^^x^^^^^s- 
reported. When soldiers wco ^^^^^^^"^^^Ss. '^ 
must be instructed in « The Tou<iU, ^^ 
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principal guide when marching. Each man shonld 
be able to feel his right- or left-hand man at the 

elbow. 

Tbain.^— This word is nsed to imply the ordnance 
carriages, ammtmition, and in &ot ail apparatus and 

implements of war, 

Tk AiKiNG. — Is the drill upon which physical supe- 
riority partly depends. 

Tbajeotoby.— This is a enrred line showing the 
actual course of a projectile through the air, from 
the muzzle of the gun or rifle to the object. 

Transport, To. — Is to move troops by road, railf 
or sea from one station to another. 

TRENOHES.-^Are the approaches made hy an army, 
when laying siege to any place. See Shbltsb. 
Excavations in rear of a parapet, made to give greater 
shelter to the defenders. 

Trestle Bridge. — ^This is a bridge supported on 
stands made of wood or iron, having two, fimr, flve 
or six legs. Generally employed to cross shallow 
streams with firm bottonuC 

Troop. — A troop of cavalry corzesponds to a 
company of infantry. 

Tboopeb. — A oATaisj soldier. 
Tboops. — TbiB word is appUeA. \oVy&fia^ tfissk 
imder military conunand, of asq stosogaDu 
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Trot. — One of the paces of cavalry, eight miles 
an hour, which should not be kept up for more than 
two or three miles at a time. 

Tbuok. — A temporary cessation of hostilities. 
See Flag op Tbuob. 

TuMBBiLS. — Covered carts used in an army for 
various purposes. 

U. 

Undisoiplined. — ^Not perfect in military instruc- 
tion. Eecruits, &c. 

Unit. — A tactical unit is any body of troops in 
command of one man, and Fighting Units are the 
component parts of the tactical units. Thus a 
battalion of infantry may be a tactical unit, and the 
companies of that battalion the fighting units. 

IJnlimbeb. — To detach the gun from its limber 
for the purpose of firing it. See Limbeb. 

V. 

Van. — The front of an army. 

Van Guabd. — This term is usually applied to the 
whole of the advanced guard oi wn vcteL-^ ^\sss^» 5tfs«iRr' 
timeflr to the leading parties oi VJaa ^^'^^'^'^^''^ 
which are generally compoBfeOL ^i c^^^w^:^-* 
io^katry and engineera in sopi^ot^. 
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Vedettes. — ^4p^o moimted oayaby sentries ; Aej 
should always be doubled if required at nigbt, aiKl 
at other timeiji^when practicable. 

Velooitt. — The swiftness of a river. See 

ElYEB. 

Yebtioal Fibb. — ^An obsolete term; now called 

high angle fire. 

Visual SioNALUNa. — ^Is now carried on in the 
army by means of hand-flags and the heliograph, 
formerly semaphores were used, but they are now 

obsolete. 

Volley. — The simnltaneons discharge of a 
number of rifles. See Salyo. 

w. 

Waggons. — ^Are of various sorts^ all named after 
the uses ^ which they are specially dedicated in 
the army. It is only necessary to speak here of the 
artillery asionunition wi^^n, which is a carriage 
with limber attached, and carries the chief part of 
the ammunition ; one i||pmpanies each gun of a 
field battery. 

Wale. — The pace of cavalry corresponding to 
the '' Quick Mbrch " of infemtry. See Oavalbt. 

Wab. — ^Properly so called, is an armed contest: 
between independ^it nationSf and can only be mido 
lir ^he jBorereiga power oi a cMl la^liba ocmqiIi*-- 
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a formal announcement of war is m$ide by a procla- 
mation issued by Her Majesty and posted in the 
City of London. For the customs of war, see 
Chap. 14, * Manual of Military Law.' 

Watbe. — ^When water is scarce it may be neces- 
sary to put a soldier on an allowance, but Lord 
Wolseley says that for drinking and cooking this 
should not be less than six to eight pints a man per 
day; but in ordinary cases for all purposes the 
allowance should be ^yb gallons daily. Horses 
require six to twelve gallons a day. Oxen six to 
seven gallons daily. 

Whistle. — The whistle, either as a means of 
signalling or drawing attenti6n to signals, is valuable 
either by day or night, but although its employment 
is sanctioned in the army its uses have not yet been 
fully developed. 

Wings. — The divisions, or brigades, oiv the right 
and left of the centre of an army. 

Woods. — Are difficult and dangerouA to attack, 
but they are of great use to the defenders as they 
conceal their strength from the enemy ; and gene- 
rally they are of use to an army as points d'appui. 
See Appui. 

Y. 

Yoke. — A means by which oxen oc^ ^jssKassfi^^ 
together for drawing ; muokw&e^mAx^^c^- 
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* 

z. 

Zigzags. — Siege trenches are usually constructed 
in a zigzag direction, so as to prevent their being 
enfiladed by the enemy. 

Zone ov Dsfenoe. — Is a circle drawn round a 
fortification within efiectiye range of the guns'; if., 
there are buildings or woods within this zone, they 
should be removed by the defenders before the' 
attack is made. 
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